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SAN  FRANCISCO,  WHERE  DO  YOUR  CHILDREN  LIVE? 

a  journal  of  interviews  and  apartment  searching 
by  Anne  Rubenstein,  volunteer  for  the  Human  Rights 
Commission 

cover  drawing  by  Matthew  Rxibenstein 
typing  by  Pauline  Anderson 
mimeographing  by  Ron  Rush 


From  Statement  on  the  Failure  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  Prohibit  Housing  Discrimination  Against  Families 
With  Children      March  28,  197t»  


"The  problem  r&mins.    The  problem  of  a  decent  place 
for  fmiliea  with  children  to  live  in  Sen  Francisco 
has  not  gone  atoay, . .  * 

"The  Hunan  Rights  Ccmniesion  urges  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  reconsider  this  measure, 

"We  believe  the  parents  and  organizations  that  supported 
this  ordinance  will  continue  to  seek  a  solution* 

"The  Hman  Rights  Commission  offers  its  assistance 
in  their  search* 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  PHONE: 558-4901 
Edith  Witt,  Housing  Representative 
Human  Rights  Commission 
1095  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  94103 


January  1975 
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My  thanks  to  all  those  intervieDed 


1.  Eugene  Block  and  Don  Hesse,  Council  for  Civic  Unity 

2.  Gil  Pope,  Haight  Ashbury  E.O.C, 

3.  Elsie  SalaSa  Mission  E.O.C. 

4.  Mary  Louise  Lua,  Outer  Mission  E.O.C. 

5.  Linda  Thomas,  Glide  Church  E.O.C. 

6.  Nicole  Ford,  Western  Addition  E.O.C. 

7.  Pauline  Ruth,  Hunters  Point  E.O.C. 

8.  Judy  Yee,  Chinatown  E.O.C. 

9.  David  Roche  and  A.,  Childcare  Switchboard 

10.  Rod  Estrada,  Sandigan  Filipino  Newcomers  Service  Center 

11.  Susan  Newman,  International  Institute  of  San  Francisco 

12.  Christina  Chen,  Chinatown  North  Beach  Family  Planning  Services 

13.  Mary  E.  Merrill,  Robert  Fogal,  and  Robert  Murphy,  Department 

of  Social  Services 

14.  Tom  Pulliam,  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 

15.  Nicky  Salan,  Zone  7  Advisory  Council 

16.  Tim  Eichenberg,  SPEAK 

17.  Lionel  Cunningham,  Gatorville  Student  Housing 

18.  Father  Dwyer,  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church 

19.  The  M.  Family 

20.  The  W.  Family 

21.  The  C,  Family 

22.  The  L.  Family 

23.  My  Family 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  ORDINANCE 


10/73         San  Francisco  Fair  Housing  Planning  Committee, 
established  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
recommends  the  prohibition  of  discrimination 
against  households  with  children. 

10/31/73    Supervisor  Quentin  Kopp  introduces  a  draft 

ordinance  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
children  in  rental  housing,  using  the 
wording  of  the  1971  Massachusetts'  law. 

11/9/73      Hearing  by  the  Social  Services  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.    Continued  until  12/14/73. 

11/29/73    Human  Rights  Commission  unanimously  endorses 
ordinance  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
families  with  children  in  rental  housing , 
with  recommendations  for  amendments  on  enforce- 
ment ,  suitability,  and  overcrowding. 

12/14/73    Second  hearing  before  Social  Services  Committee 
of  the  Board.    City  Attorney  renders  opinion 
that  Board  of  Supervisors  can  enact  such  an 
ordinances  thus  settling  pre-emption  question. 
Social  Services  Committee  requests  City  Attorney 
to  draw  up  second  draft  of  ordinance,  including 
the  recommendations  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.    Matter  continued. 


1/25/74      Transferred  to  Planning,  Housing  and  Development 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

2/21/74      Hearing  before  the  Planning,  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Committee.    Committee  recommends  DO  PASS. 

3/18/74      Board  of  Supervisors  defeats  the  ordinance  8  to  3. 


Opposition  to  the  ordinance  was  expressed  at  Committee  hearing 
by  the: 

Apartment  House  Associations  Consolidated 
Apartment  House  Industry  of  San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  opposed  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  families  with  children  in  apartment  houses 
but  would  support  a  limited  ordinance  that  would  restrict  non- 
discrimination against  children  to  buildings  of  two    or  three 
flats . 

Supporters  of  an  ordinance  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
families  with  children  in  all  rental  housing  are  listed  on  the 
following  page. 


Community  Organizations  for  Which  Representatives  Spoke 
at  Hearings  or  Wrote  Letters  in  Support  of  the  Ordinance 
To  Prohibit  Housing  Discrimination  Against  Families  With 
Children 


Association  for  the  Protection  of  Tenants 

Black  Women  Organized  for  Action 

Buchanan  Street  YHCA 

Catholic  Social  Services 

Childcare  Sv/itchboard 

Child  and  Parent  Action 

Children's  Council  of  San  Francisco 

Chinatown  North  Beach  District  Council 

Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action 

Chinese  Newcomers  Service  Center 

Citizens  Committee  on  Community  Development 

Concerned  Consultants 

Conference  on  Religion,  Race,  and  Social  Concerns 

Council  for  Civic  Unity 

Council  of  Churches 

Family  Service  Agency 

Haight  Ashbury  Switchboard 

International  Institute  of  San  Francisco 

JACKIE 

Japanese  Community  Services 
Jewish  Family  Service  Agency 
League  of  Women  Voters 

Local  1100  -  Department  Store  Employees,  AFL-CIO 
Mission  Planning  Council 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  Western  Addition 
NOW  -  California 

Postal  Street  Academy  -  Students  Association 
Sandigan  Filipino  Newcomers  Service  Center 
San  Franc is qo  PTA 
SPUR 

Third  World  Fund 
Youth  Law  Center 
Zone  7  Advisory  Council 


In  addition,  many  parents  supported  the  ordinance  and 
testified  to  their  experiences  of  discrimination  against 
children  when  they  tried  to  find  a  place  to  live. 


Digitized  by  tine  Internet  Arcliive 
in  2015 


https://archive.org/details/sanfranciscowlier1975rube 
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CITY  AGENCIES  THAT  ENDORl^ED  PROHIBITION  OF  HOUSING 
DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  IN  THEIR 
COMMENTS  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERS' ISORS  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 
BY  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  FAIR  HOUSING  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

"Approve  prohibition  of  discrf-nination  against  families  with 
children  in  rental  housing." 

CITY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 

"We  support  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
children  in  the  rental  of  housing,  consistent  with  established 
standards  of  adequate  family'  housing  and  spatial  requirements. 
The  City  Planning  Department  has  been  represented  in  discussion 
of    revisions  to  Supervisor  Kopp's  ordinance  to  eliminate 
housing  discrimination  agair^jt  children.    We  hope  the  amended 
ordinance  will  provide  a  workable  solution." 

CHIEF  AUMINX STRATI VE  OFFICER 

"I  support  Item  i^l'^i-  (prohibit  discrimination  against  families 
with  Children)." 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 

"Eliminate  housing  discrinination  against  children.  The 
largest  single  group  helped  hy  public  assistance  grants  are 
families  with  children  living  with  a  single  parent  or  relative. 
We  also  know  t^at  persons  in  this  group  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty obtaining  adequate  housing  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to 
pay  within  the  limits  of  public  assistance  funds.    For  this 
reason  we  strorgly  support  this  recommendation." 

HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

"This  Authority  endorses,  in  general,  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fair  Housing  Planning  Committee...." 

PxEDEVFLOPMENT  AGENCY 

"Discrimination  againrt  fanilies  v;ith  children  in  the  rental 
of  housing  is  toe  oftc'.i  ignored  or  tolerated  by  the  public. 
Legislation  prohibiting  discrivnination  against  families  with 
children,  on  that  basis  alono,  should  be  enacted  at  the  local 
and  state  levels , . . . " 


INTRODUCTION 
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This  is  the  journal  of  the  six  weeks  in  late  Fall,  1974 
I  spent  investigating  discrimination  against  children  in  rental 
housing  in  San  Francisco.    It  consists  of  interviews  with 
people  who  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  housing  problems 
of  families  with  children. 

In  March,  1974  3  the  Board  of  Supervisors  rejected  the 
Children's  Ordinance,  an  effort  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  families  with  children  in  rental  housing  in  San  Francisco. 
I  had  volunteered  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  my  first 
assignment  was  to  look  into  the  history  of  that  Ordinance. 

I  began  by  getting  in  touch  with  some  of  the  people  who 
had  appeared  at  the  hearings  in  support  of  the  Ordinance.  In 
no  time  the  study  took  on  a  life  of  its  own;  one  contact  led 
to  another  and  I  began  to  get  a  sense  of  the  apprehension  that 
exists  in  all  quarters  of  the  City.    The  interviews  are  re- 
ported in  the  order  in  which  I  made  them,  so  the  reader  can 
follow  my  journey  through  the  housing  crisis  in  the  City.  I 
talked  first  with  the  hard-pressed  people  in  the  organizations 
and  agencies  trying  to  serve  the  poor.    From  them  I  learned 
of  the  compounded  problems  of  families  with  low  incomes  of 
all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  —  Caucasian,  Black,  Spanish- 
speaking,  Asian,  Filipino,  American  Indian,  Samoan.    I  learned 
of  the  additional  problems  of  minority  families,  single-parent 
families ,  student  families ,  families  on  welfare ,  large  families . 
Then  I  spoke  with  some  organization  people  in  predominately 
White  moderate  income  and  middle  income  neighborhoods .  From 
them  I  learned  of  the  loss  of  family  housing  and  the  decline 
of  the  families  with  children  that  had  once  characterized 
their  neighborhoods.    Finally,  I  interviewed  some  upper  middle 
income  Caucasian  families  directly  —  those  whose  own  resources 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  turn  to  agencies  for  help. 
From  them  I  learned  that  the  problem  of  housing  discrimination 
against  families  with  children  includes  all  income  groups .  And 
last,  I  tried  looking  for  a  place  for  my  own  family  and  learned 
really  firsthand  that  the  City  of  St.  Francis  does  not 
welcome  children, 

I  have  not  met  a  person  yet  who  does  not  deplore  the  prospect 
of  San  Francisco  becoming  a  city  without  children. 

That  is  a  long  range  prospect  and  deserves  sober  attention; 
but  there  is  an  immediate  problem  that  calls  for  immediate  action, 
namely,  housing  for  the  poor  and  moderate- income  families  of 
San  Francisco. 
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FAMILIES  SOMETIMES  HAVE  TO  SEPARATE 


At  the  Council  for  Civic  Unity ,  I  talked  with  Eugene 
Block,  the  Director,  and  Don  Hesse,  staff  member.    The  Council 
is  the  organization  other  agencies  turn  to  when  their  own 
resources  fail.     In  describing  its  Open  Housing  Center,  which 
helps  minority  people  find  low  and  moderate  rent  housing, 
Eugene  Block  introduced  me  to  the  reality  of  the  San  Francisco 
housing  market: 

"Most  of  the  families  seeking  housing  through  the  Council 
have  children  and  most  of  the  apartments  we  locate  will  not 
accept  children. 

"Some  families  have  been  forced  to  separate,  putting  one 
or  more  children  in  the  homes  of  family  or  friends,  because 
they  cannot  find  housing  to  accommodate  them." 

Don  Hesse  elaborated  on  the  viovk  of  the  Council.  "We 
respond  to  twenty-odd  calls  a  day,  most  of  them  concerned  with 
housing.    These  are  from  minority  people  — who  constitute  about 
45  percent  of  the  City.    The  most  frequently  sought  housing 
is  a  two  bedroom  apartment,  renting  for  $150  to  $160  a  month, 
in  a  two  flat  structure,  which  hardly  exists .    So  far  as  public 
housing  is  concerned,  it's  not  an  alternative.    The  waiting 
lists  are  unrealistic  —  they're  so  long  --  and  they  have  been 
for  years.     Some  of  the  families  are  from  out  of  town,  some  are 
referred  by  other  agencies. 

"In  being  subject  to  this  outright  discrimination,  they  are 
being  forced  to  live  in  crowded  housing,  or  to  leave  the  City, 
or  even  in  some  cases  to  split  up  their  family." 


After  that  introduction,  I  visited  seven  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  (E.O.C.)  multi-service  offices  in  various  neighborhoods. 
There,  dedicated  and  skilled  staff  are  trying  to  provide  their 
clients  with  a  currently  scarce  to  non-existent  commodity,  decent 
low  rent  housing. 

Most  of  the  clients  in  these  offices  are  minority  families, 
frequently  large  families .     Some  are  low  income  and  some  are  on 
welfare.    These  poor  minority  families  are  handicapped  in  finding 
housing  above  and  beyond  their  financial  difficulties.  Although 
discrimination  against  families  with  children  is  v/idespread,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  discrimination  against 
children,  discrimination  against  welfare  families,  discrimination 
against  women  heads  of  households,  and  discrimination  against 
minority  families.    The  "legal"  discrimination  is  sometimes 
a  cover  for  illegal  discrimination. 

I  asked  each  worker  to  tell  me  about  housing  for  families 
with  children:    Who  are  their  clients?    What  type  of  housing 
do  they  seek?    Have  they  been  discriminated  against  because  of 
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their  children?  And  if  so,  how  did  this  influence  their 
housing  solution? 

MANY  FAMILIES  CAN'T  AFFORD  A  DECENT  HOME 


Gil  Pope,  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  E.O.C,  office,  said 
the  families  who  come  to  him  are  mainly  frogi  Western 
Addition,  Hunters  Point,  Sunset,  and  the  Richmond.  They  are 
"White,  Black,  everybody,  all  nationalities,  the  young  and 
the  old."    Explaining  his  approach,  he  said,  "Whenever 
possible  I  help  my  clients  to  get  rent  assistance.     I  see 
the  extended  use  of  rent  assistance  as  one  answer  to  the 
problem.    For  example,  take  a  family  of  four,  making  $8,000 
a  year.    They  can't  afford  a  decent  home.    They  will  need  a 
three  bedroom  apartment  ^  for  which  they  x^ill  have  to  pay 
around  $260  a  month.    That  just  isn't  feasible  v/ithout  rent 
assistance. 

"Another  recommendation:     if  you  want  to  ease  the  scarcity 
of  family  housing,  you  could  see  to  it  that  the  existing 
housing  codes  are  enforced.    The  City  is  very  lackadaisical 
about  this  a  so  many  buildings  which  are  basically  sound 
structures  are  demolished  and  families  are  forced  to  move, 
instead  of  sensible  rehabilitation. .. » 

"Yes,  emphatically,  discrimination  against  children  in 
housing  does  occur.     In  fact,  sometimes  in  order  to  get 
housing,  families  have  to  resort  to  representing  their  family 
as  smaller  than  it  is." 

Mr.  Pope  explained  an  additional  complication  for  families 
wanting  to  live  in  the  Western  Addition  redevelopment  area. 
"a  certificate  of  priority  is  a  very  valuable  possession 
today,  because  with  all  the  new  construction  going  up,  you 
must  present  a  certificate  in  order  to  be  eligible.    The  tragedy 
is  that  a  great  number  of  the  residents  who  were  displaced  never  got 
a  certificate  and  are  therefore  penalized  now." 

OVERCROWDING  IS  COMMON 

At  the  Mission  E.O.C.  office,  Elsie  Salas  helps  families 
who  are  mostly  Spanish-speaking,  from  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  American  countries.     Family  size  is  large.    She  receives 
five  or  six  calls  a  day  for  family  housing.    Ms.  Salas  ex- 
plained, "Sometimes  the  families  have  been  evicted;  sometimes  they 
want  to  move  because  their  place  is  too  expensive;  and  sometimes 
they're  from  out  of  town. 

"Many  times  they  wind  up  temporarily  with  another  family, 
maybe  relations,  or  hopefully  they'll  find  a  little  place  for 
themselves.     It  will  be  crowded  for  them,  but  they  can't  help 
it,  because  the  rents  are  so  high.    Overcrowding  is  common.  To 
find  a  big  enough  apartment  for  the  large  families,  you  need 
three  or  four  bedrooms  and  you  have  to  pay  well  over  $200. 
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Many  times,  Filipino  families  will  move  into  very  crowded 
quarters,  maybe  two  or  three  families  to  a.  flat,  and  work 
and  save  their  money  in  the  hope  of  buying  a  decent  house 
with  a  small  down  payment." 

Ms.  Salas  said  she  has  not  been  able  to  place  families 
in  public  housing.     She  relies  chiefly  on  keeping  alert  to 
vacancies  in  the  Mission  and  during  her  lunch  break  she  keeps 
her  eyes  and  ears  open. 

OFTEN  A  PLACE  THAT  ACCEPTS  CHILDREN  ISN'T  GOOD  FOR 
CHILDREN  TO  LIVE  IN 


At  the  Outer  Mission  E.O.C.  office,  I  met  Mary  Louise 
Lua,  who  is  in  charge  of  housing.    Her  experience  is  also  with 
poor  families,  most  of  whom  cannot  go  over  $165  a  month  for 
rent.    Generally  they  are  looking  for  two,  three,  or  four  bed- 
room apartments  in  Bernal  Heights,  the  Mission,  and  the  Outer 
Mission. 

Ms,  Lua  said,  "In  the  past  a  lot  of  families  we  saw  had 
been  displaced  by  Redevelopment,  but  noi-j  families  are  moving 
because  the  rents  are  going  so  high  and  at  the  same  time  property 
is  badly  deteriorated.    Often  the  deterioration  has  gone  so  far 
that  it  isn't  safe  for  children  to  inhabit  the  building. 

"Landlords  simply  don't  want  children.    They  offer  a 
variety  of  reasons,  such  as  remodeling,  carpeting,  and  so  forth. 
I  understand  some  of  their  fears,  but  families  with  children 
must  be  housed.     Some  adults  are  destructive  of  property,  but 
any  family  with  decent  living  habits  will  care  for  rental 
property  well,  much  as  though  it  were  their  own. 

"The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  all  too  often,  when  you 
find  a  place  that  v/ill  accept  children,  you  wouldn't  want  your 
children  living  there.    There  must  be  laws  which  will  protest 
tenants  and  assure  them  of  their  rights. 

"Public  housing  is  generally  full,  and  furthermore,  the 
family  monthly  income  for  parents  with  three  children  cannot 
exceed  $600." 

AN  $80  HOTEL  ROOM  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  FIVE 


On  the  second  floor  of  Glide  Church,  Linda  Thomas,  an 
E.O.C.  staff  member,  sees  Spanish,  American  Indian,  Black, 
Chinese,  and  Mexican  families.    Perhaps  the  majority  are  Indian. 
"They  come  from  out  of  town.    They  have  no  funds,  they're  not  on 
welfare.    A  considerable  number  are  referred  by  Travelers  Aid. 
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"I  send  a  number  of  families  to  cheap  hotei  in  the 
neighborhood,  places  where  a  family  can  stay  for  $80  a  month. 
They're  hard  on  families s  but  it's  shelter.     I  work  with  a 
number  of  the  free  real  estate  agents  who  have  listings  that 
don't  require  first  and  last  month's  rent,  but  a  $25  cleaning 
fee  instead.     Also,  I  know  a  fei-i  property  owners  and  they 
send  me  a  list  of  vacancies.    They're  not  cheap — a  three 
bedroom  place  would  go  for  $175  -  $185  a  month,  but  given 
the  situation,  it's  better  than  nothing. 

"Certainly  there's  discrimination  against  children.  You 
hear  people  tell  you  that  they  can't  rent  to  kids  because  they 
mess  up  the  place;  they  don't  remember  that  a  lot  of  tenants 
mess  up  and  they're  not  necessarily  kids  I" 


HIGHER  RENT  IF  THERE  ARE  CHILDREN 


Nicole  Ford,  at  the  Western  Addition  E.O.C.  office,  said 
that  she  and  her  co-worker  see  20  or  30  families  a  month  about 
housing  problems.    Ms.  Ford's  main  concern  is  landlord  dis- 
crimination against  welfare  families,  but  she  pointed  out  how 
difficult  it  was  to  separate  discrimination  against  families 
with  children  from  discrimination  against  families  on  welfare. 

"So  far  as  discrimination  against  children  goes,  there's 
evidence  in  the  case  of  a  landlord  who  prices  his  apartment 
at  $175,  but  at  $250  if  there  are  children.    Practically  all 
the  real  estate  agents  and  private  parties  whom  I  rely  on 
specify  'No  kids'. 

"I  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  clients.    I  get  them  into 
public  housing  frequently,  or  into  private  housing  with  an 
increased  rent,  probably.    The  only  way  to  improve  the  situation 
is  with  a  rent  freeze  and  once  and  for  all  to  put  into  effect 
a  law  which  forbids  discrimination  against  children.    We've  got 
laws  for  race  discrimination  and  sex  discrimination,  now  it's 
time  for  one  for  children." 

In  speaking  of  family  housing  in  the  Western  Addition, 
Ms.  Ford  expressed  her  fear  of  the  shrinking  availability  of 
family-sized  units  for  poor  people.     "Large  redevelopment  complexes 
built  to  house  families  are  probably  shifting  into  the  private 
sector.    The  expectation  when  they  were  constructed  was  that 
they  would  take  one-fourth  welfare  families  and  one-fourth 
rent- supplement  families.    They  just  couldn't  make  it--not 
enough  families  could  pay,  so  I'm  afraid  they'll  go  into  the 
private  sector  and  market  rents  will  be  charged.    Then  what 
happens  to  the  families  who  will  be  evicted?" 
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THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  THAT  ACCEPTS  CHILDREN  ISN'T  SUITABLE  FOR  THEM 


Pauline  Ruth,  at  the  Hunters  Point  E.O.C.  office,  told 
me,  "All  kinds  of  families  come  here.     I  remember  a  few  with 
seven  children.    The  Housing  Authority  would  require  them  to 
have  a  five  bedroom  apartment,  depending  on  the  sexes  and  ages; 
but  they  don't  have  many  five  bedroom  places,  so  sometimes  they 
convert  two  smaller  apartments  to  four  and  five  bedroom  apartments. 
In  a  recent  case  they  did  this  to  accommodate  two  generations 
of  the  same  family,  when  they  wanted  to  stay  together. 

"As  far  as  family-sized  housing  is  concerned,  the  landlords 
want  up  to  $300  and  then  they  won't  take  children.    The  neighbor- 
hood that  will  accept  children  isn't  always  suitable  for  children 
and  the  families  naturally  don't  want  to  take  apartments  there." 

Because  of  the  limited  supply  of  housing  and  of  discrimination, 
children  are  living  in  places  which  their  parents  feel  are  unsafe 
and  unhealthy.    Parents  should  be  the  ones  to  make  this  decision, 
and  they  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  at  the  vacancies, 
so  that  they  can  exercise  their  choice. 

A  FAMILY  OF  FIVE  IN  A  TINY  ROOM 


Judy  Yee,  at  the  Chinatown  E.O.C.  office,  explained,  "Since 
discrimination  in  immigration  was  eliminated  in  1963,  many 
more  people  are  coming  in.    A  lot  of  them  are  the  wives  and 
children  of  men  who  had  come  much  earlier  to  make  enough  money 
to  bring  their  families  in.    The  newcomers  don't  want  to  leave 
Chinatown.    They  are  afraid  of  being  isolated  by  language  else- 
where in  the  City.    When  the  younger  English-speaking  families 
have  accumulated  enough  money,  they  would  like  to  buy  a  house 
in  the  Richmond  district. 

"The  result  of  all  this  is  that  overcrowding  mounts.  The 
other  day  I  visited  a  family  of  five,  living  in  a  tiny  room, 
10'  by  10',  in  a  very  crowded  hotel  where  many  couples  and 
families  live. 

"Certainly,  there's  discrimination  against  children  in 
Chinatown,"    Ms.  Yee  continued.      "Look  at  the  newspapers!  A 
lot  of  the  ads  say  that  children  and  pets  are  not  welcome.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  landlord  will  accept  children,  the  rent 
is  raised. 

"There  must  be  more  public  housing  for  families." 
THE  SINGLE  PARENT  ENCOUNTERS  WIDESPREAD  PREJUDICE 


The  experience  of  the  Childcare  Switchboard  in  Noe  Valley 
dramatizes  a  particularly  handicapped  group  in  finding  housing — 
the  single  parent. 
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In  addition  to  the  tight  market,  high  rents,  and  dis- 
crimination against  children,  the  single  parent  experiences 
widespread  prejudice. 

Speaking  of  the  young  single  parents  who  come  to  the  Switch- 
board, David  Roche  said,  "Most  of  our  people  want  something 
under  $100  a  month.     Many  of  the  young  women  are  on  AFDC  (Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children).    There's  not  much 
choice  for  them  unless  they're  superskilled,  because  of  the 
price  of  childcare.    If  you're  on  welfare,  you  have  priority 
at  the  School  District  Centers  or  the  federally  funded  groups.  If 
not,  the  price  for  childcare  runs  between  $100  and  $150  a  month. 
Therefore,  you  have  to  add  at  least  $100  to  whatever  you  pay 
for  rent. 

"It*s  virtually  impossible  for  single  parents  to  live 
alone.    Many  of  us  share  housing.     It's  not  only  expedient 
financially,  but  it's  also  a  way  of  creating  an  extended 
family." 

Mr.  Roche  introduced  me  to  A.,  whose  long  search  for  an 
apartment  in  the  City  produced  some  interesting  questions,  but 
no  apartment.     She  was  not  certain  whether  she  was  continually 
turned  down  because  she  was  a  single  mother,  a  welfare  mother, 
a  Black  v/oman,  or  a  Black  woman  with  an  interracial  child. 

A.    never  did  find  a  place,  so  she  continues  to  live  out- 
side the  City,  in  an  uncongenial  community,  and  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  work. 

Reflecting  on  the  recent  changes  in  Noe  Valley,  Mr.  Roche 
said,  "As  you  walk  down  24th  Street,  there's  something  new 
springing  up  all  the  time:  a  plant  store,  funky  shops,  health 
food  stores,  boutiques.    They  replace  the  hardware  store,  the 
grocery  store,  the  essential-to-the-neighborhood  type  of  place. 

"This  used  to  be  a  German  and  Irish  working  class  area. 
It  is  my  impression  that  as  they  moved  out,  they  were  replaced 
by  Latin  people,  who  were  replaced  by  people  with  money,  who 
invest  in  the  chic  shops.    I  have  nothing  against  them,  but 
I'm  worried.    Where  can  the  people  with  children  go?" 

FIRST  THEY  STAY  WITH  FAMILY  OR  FRIENDS 


Sandigan  Filipino  Newcomers  Service  Center  is  located 
South  of  Market.    Rod  Estrada  v/as  the  Director  at  the  time  I 
visited.     He  told  me,  "When  the  Filipino  newcomer  families 
reach  the  City  for  the  first  time,  they  tend  to  stay  temporarily 
with  family  or  friends  already  resident  here.     Sometimes  a 
father  or  both  parents  will  come  over  first ,  to  get  established 
before  bringing  the  children  over.    They  will  save  up  money  for 
perhaps  a  year  and  then,  with  the  family  reunited,  they  will 
look  for  more  permanent  housing. 
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"We  work  cooperatively  with  the  P.O.C.  (Philipino  Organizing 
Committee),  other  Filipino  community  organizations  and  clubs — 
there  are  roughly  200  such  scattered  throughout  the  City — and 
a  few  Filipino  real  estate  agents,  with  whom  I've  become 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years." 

Mr.  Estrada  has  been  able  to  place  M-2  families  in  apart- 
ments with  rentals  from  $140  to  $200  a  month,  in  the  past  year. 
He  has  been  successful  in  placing  2  or  3  families  in  public 
housing  in  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 

Referring  to  the  ordinance  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
children,  Mr.  Estrada  concluded,  "With  enough  public  support, 
we  should  try  another  round  and  we  could  probably  see  it  pass 
the  Board  of  Supervisors." 

SOMETIMES  50%  OF  INCOME  GOES  TO  RENT 

Susan  Newman,  the  staff  member  at  the  International 
Institute  most  concerned  with  housing  problems,  said,  "A 
majority  of  the  families  we  see  are  Spanish-speaking. 

"Some  are  on  welfare  and  others  have  low  skill  jobs ,  making 
$4,000  or  $5,000  a  year.    In  a  number  of  cases,  50%  of  the 
income  is  going  for  rent. 

"I've  placed  about  a  hundred  families  in  the  past  year. 
I've  filed  applications  for  public  housing  for  three  families, 
but  none  has  worked  out." 

Ms.  Newman  emphasized  the  blurring  of  different  kinds  of 
discrimination.    "Families  may  be  turned  away  from  housing 
because  they  are  minority  families  or  foreign  born  or  of  low-income — 
all  under  the  announced  policy  of  accepting  no  children.  The 
danger  of  a  catch-all  like  that  is  that  as  long  as  people  have 
a  legal  right  to  say,  'No  families  with  kids',  it  is  impossible 
to  screen  out  racial  discrimination. 

"We  cannot  go  on  with  these  blanket  rules  where  the  property 
owners  say,  'We  won't  rent  to  children'.    The  family  with  children 
hasn't  got  a  chance." 

Ms.  Newman  also  made  it  possible  for  me  to  visit  one  of 
her  clients,  Ms.  M.,  whose  interview  appears  later  in  this 
journal. 
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IF  THE  BUILDING  IS  RUNDOWN,  THE  LANDLORDS  DON'T  SEEM  TO  MIND 

Christina  Chen,  the  Director  of  the  Chinatown  North 
Beach  Family  Planning  Services ,  explained  one  aspect  of  their 
services  is  visits  to  the  homes  of  newborn  babies,  their 
names  selected  from  the  nev;spaper.    Ten  to  fifteen  home  visits 
are  made  each  week.    During  a  six  week  period  of  home  visits, 
staff  members  asked  the  people  they  visited  about  housing 
discrimination  against  children,  but  the  report  Ms.  Chen 
gave  me  represents  their  accumulated  experience  as  well. 

She  summarized:     "The  degree  to  which  families  in  China- 
town experience  discrimination  against  children  in  housing 
varies  with  the  district. 

"In  the  Core  Area,  there  is  no  problem  at  all.    All  the 
buildings  are  owned  by  Chinese.    It  is  extremely  overcrowded; 
it's  a  ghetto  really.    The  neighbors  don't  seem  to  mind.  We 
didn't  hear  of  a  single  case. 

"Then  in  the  Extended  Area,  you  find  the  beginning  of 
discrimination  against  children,  particularly  where  the  building 
is  newer  and  nicer  with  a  higher  rent ,  typically  two  or  three 
story  structures .    If  the  building  is  run-down  and  low  rent , 
the  landlords  don't  seem  to  mind. 

"Moving  out  to  the  I^sidential  Area,  the  problem  be- 
comes more  acute.     If  a  place  is  higher  rent,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  children  in.     This  is  the  determining  factor 
as  far  as  we  can  tell." 

Ms.  Chen  made  some  observations  on  cultural  differences 
with  regard  to  children .     For  example ,  when  she  is  invited  to 
dinner  with  friends,  if  they  were  Chinese,  she  wouldn't  hesitate 
to  take  children  along ^  if  non-Chinese,  she  would.    Thus,  the 
Chinese  landlord  in  a  primarily  Chinese  area  is  not  likely  to 
reject  children. 

SOMETIMES  FAMILIES  HAVE  TO  DOUBLE  UP 


I  talked  with  Mary  E.  Merrill,  Supervisor  of  the  General 
Services  Division  of  In-Home  services  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services.     This  Division  serves  approximately  22,000 
AFDC  families  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children).  Robert 
Fogal,  a  social  worker,  and  Robert  Murphy,  a  student,  joined 
us. 

Ms,  Merrill  began,  "Practically  every  client  has  had 
housing  problems.    Housing  is  one  of  the  big  problem  areas: 
unemployment,  housing,  and  health  or  nutrition. 

"People  have  a  very  hard  time  affording  private  housing 
on  welfare.     If  they  can  afford  the  rent,  they  have  a  hard  time 
with  the  utilities. 
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"The  rents  in  public  housing  are  presumably  adjusted  to 
welfare »    But  various  bureaucratic  wrinkles  exist;  and  the 
living  conditions  are  sometimes  frightening.    Apparently  the 
Housing  Authority  can't  keep  up  v^ith  maintenance  and  security." 

Mr.  Fogal  referred  to  a  recent  experience.    "I  was  working 
with  a  woman  with  six  kids.    You  can  hardly  ever  get  a  family 
that  size  into  public  housing.    Those  are  the  families  v;ho 
are  always  moving  because  they  can't  find  suitable  places  at 
rents  they  can  pay.     It's  so  hard  to  find  them  a  place  that's 
not  a  rat  hole." 

Ms.  Merrill  observed,  "One  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  housing  shortage  is  that  families  are  forced  to  double  up. 
A  young  woman  in  a    public  housing  project  had  two  families 
land  on  her  from  out  of  town.    One  woman  had  two  children  and 
the  other  had  six.     In  this  case,  the  Housing  Authority  had 
to  do  something  about  the  overcrowding.    They  were  able  to  place 
the  young  woman  with  two  kids,  but  last  heard  from,  the  other 
family  was  still  not  resettled. 

"You  can't  move  into  Redevelopment  housing  without  additional 
income.     It's  a  Redevelopment  regulation,  so  a  welfare  client 
has  to  have  a  job.     It's  really  unfair,  because  many  of  our 
clients  were  living  in  the  VJestern  Addition.    They  tear  it 
down  and  redevelop,  only  many  families  can't  get  back  in. 

"Speaking  of  neighborhoods  —  the  Mission  is  going.    You  used 
to  be  able  to  get  reasonably  priced  rentals  for  a  family  there, 
but  no  longer.      Mr.  Fogal  suggested  that  rent  controls  would 
be  helpful,  stopping  the  steady  rise  of  rents  out  of  reach  of 
families. 

Ms.  Merrill  continued,  "One  measure  that  would  alleviate 
the  problem  is  to  build  more  low  rent  housing  with  family  sized 
units.    Finally,  I  hope  that  soon  people  can  develop  real 
community  organization  and  demand  decent  living  conditions.  If 
people  have  enough  numbers,  they  can't  be  threatened." 

THEY'D  BE  WILLING  TO  MOVE  BUT  THERE'S  NO  PLACE  TO  GO 

I  spoke  to  Tom  Pulliam  of  the  Western  Addition  office  of 
the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation. 
Mr.  Pulliam  said,  "Since  September,  '71,  I  have  been  a  staff 
attorney  here  and  since  '72,  managing  attorney.    Through  the 
years  I  have  litigated  probably  hundreds  of  unlawful  detainer 
proceedings,  defending  people  with  low  incomes.     A  substantial 
number  of  defendants  in  these  proceedings  are  poor  women  with 
children  who  simply  haven't  been  able  to  pay  for  food,  clothing, 
other  necessities,  and  rent.    Consequently,  they  fall  behind  in 
the  rent.     Most  of  them  have  been  v/illing  to  move,  and  have 
understood  that  they  would  in  all  probability  have  to  move. 
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"The  litigation  of  the  unlawful  detainer  proceedings  has 
been  prolonged  and  complicated  in  many  of  these  cases,  princi- 
pally due  to  one  thing:    that  is,  persistent  and  widespread 
discrimination  by  landlords  against  children. 

"These  women  have  not  been  able  to  locate  decent  housing 
for  their  families o     In  many  cases,  the  only  way  for  the  woman 
to  move  from  the  premises  which  are  in  litigation  is  to  lie 
to  prospective  landlords  about  the  number  of  her  children  in 
the  only  places  that  will  rent  to  children.    Naturally,  it 
often  happens  that  when  the  new  landlord  discovers  the  deception, 
he  may  commence  eviction  proceedings.    This  is  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  women  don't  like  to  lie. 

"Another  common  alternative  is  that,  in  order  to  move  out 
of  the  premises  before  the  sheriff  gets  into  it,  they  have  to 
break  up  the  family,  send  the  kids  to  relatives  or  friends. 
In  at  least  one  case,  the  Juvenile  Authority  almost  had  to 
place  the  children  in  a  detention  home  because  the  mother  could 
not  find  a  place  to  live.    Fortunately,  vjb  were  able  to  prevent 
that . 

"The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  that  lawyers  and  judges 
are  spending  time  litigating  cases  which  should  be  settled. 
The  lawyer  for  the  landlord  will  approach  us  and  say,  'Look, 
if  they'll  get  out,  we'll  forget  the  rent  and  let's  finish 
this  up.'     There  is  no  place  for  the  family  to  go  and  we  end  up 
litigating  the  defenses.     It's  not  that  the  defenses  are 
frivolous,  but  the  probability  of  prevailing  is  slight,  and 
we  would  settle  if  they  could  find  a  place  to  move  to." 

A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IS  LOSING  CHILDREN 


Nicky  Salan  was  Zone  7  Chairperson  for  the  past  one  and 
a  half  years.    Prior  to  that,  she  was  on  the  original  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee,  which  created  the  two  voluntary  integrated 
complexes i  Richmond  and  Park  South.     She  explained  why  the  Twin 
Peaks  School  area  does  not  have  enough  children  to  provide  the 
school  with  an  adequate  population,  and  has  not  had  for  some 
years.    This  situation  predates  the  1970  integration  efforts. 

"Before  1970,  the  Twin  Peaks  School  was  a  K-6  school  and 
had  about  300  children.     I  estimate  that  about  40  children 
(about  13%)  could  walk  to  school  then;  the  rest  came  to  school 
on  the  Muni.    The  notion  of  a  neighborhood  school  to  which 
children  walk  was  a  myth.     In  spite  of  the  topography,  there 
was  plenty  of  housing  there.    The  reason  for  a  few  children 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  families  with 
children  had,  and  continue  to  have,  great  difficulty  renting 
there. 
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"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  fleeing  from  integration. 
I  know  where  Zone  7  lost  people  because  of  integration,  and 
it  was  not  the  Twin  Peaks  areao    There's  plenty  of  housing  there — 
but  the  standard  joke  is  that  the  area  is  populated  by  airline 
stewardesses  and  young  stockbrokers." 

A  COMMUNITY  IS  LOSING  FAMILIES 


Tim  Eichenbergj  SPEAK  staff  planner,  said,  "In  our  neigh- 
borhood, the  Sunset-Parkside  community,  families  with 
children,  who  were  the  initial  residents  of  the  area,  are  disap- 
pearing . " 

Referring  me  to  SPEAK 'S  report,  'Housing  in  the  Sunset: 
A  Community  in  Transition',  he  summarized,    "First  of  all,  the 
number  of  single  family  homes  has  dropped  from  1960  to  1970  by 
1200  homes,  according  to  Census  data.    This  is  the  result  of 
two  things:    the  demolition  of  single  family  homes  and  their 
replacement  by  apartments c 

"In  addition,  a  number  of  single  family  homes  are  being 
converted  into  smaller  two  unit  dwellings  by  additions.  It's 
impossible  to  know  how  much  of  this  is  occurring,  because  in 
an  R-1  zone,  it  is  illegal. 

"Another  measure  of  the  shift  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  owner-occupied  housing  units  has  dropped  from  1960  to  1970 
by  a  little  more  than  1200  units.    The  trend  keeps  going.  These 
are  obviously  interrelated;  the  more  apartments,  the  less 
owner-occupied  housing. 

"Further  indications  are  in  the  loss  of  population  groups 
under  five  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age.    These  losses  are 
most  drastic  in  the  Outer  Sunset. 

"Of  course,  if  the  trend  was  allowed  to  continue,  families 
will  be  discouraged  both  from  moving  in  and  from  moving  back 
into  the  area,  and  the  movement  out  of  the  City  will  become 
an  irremediable  loss . 

"There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  families  have  been  leaving 
the  City,  but  our  specific  concern  is  the  current  housing 
pattern.     It's  no  longer  profitable  to  have  one  house  on  a 
property,  so  they're  torn  down  and  the  most  common  type  of 
structure  to  replace  them  is  the  six  to  nine  unit  building, 
containing  studios ,  or  one  and  tv/o  bedroom  apartments .  Even 
with  the  three  bedrooms,  the  landlord  will  prefer  families 
without  children. 
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"It  is  tragic  because  San  Francisco  could  have  beauti- 
ful housing  for  families.  It's  one  of  the  last  great  cities 
where  this  is  still  a  possibility. 

"We  don't  look  forward  to  a  two  dimensional  city  with  only 
old  people  and  young  people,  and  nothing  in  between — the 
families,  who,  after  all,  provide  much  of  the  tax  base  and  the 
stability    of  the  City. 

"I  see  the  housing  patterns  now  being  implemented  creating 
an  irreversible  situation,  so  that  families  wishing  to  move 
into  the  City  will  not  find  housing. 

"Passing  an  ordinance  forbidding  discrimination  against 
families  with  children  will  be  a  good  step  towards  keeping  the 
families  here." 

IT'S  IMMORAL  TO  CLOSE  EXISTING  FAMILY  HOUSING 


Mr.  Eichenberg  suggested  that  I  contact  Lionel  Cunningham, 
a  representative  of  the  married  students  with  children,  who 
are  trying  to  hold  onto  the  Gatorville  housing  at  San  Francisco 
State  University. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  speaking  for  the  student  families,  said,  "We're 
living  in  a  community  in  which  children  are  a  requirement.  We 
have  right  nov^r  the  possibility  of  80  housing  units.  Actually, 
not  all  80  are  open,  because  in  August  a  year  ago  they  stopped 
new  tenants  from  moving  in.    Only  M-0-45  are  presently  occupied. 

"The  University  contends  that  the  housing  can't  be  fixed  up. 
We  contend  that  the  problems  are  not  extensive  or  serious,  and 
wouldn't  cost  that  much  to  fix  up. 

"We  feel  that  with  the  housing  market,  as  it  exists — with 
the  discrimination  against  children  in  housing,  as  it  exists — 
with  all  these  things  considered — it's  immoral  to  close  this 
existing  family  housing." 

WHEN  THE  CHILDREN  ARE  GONE— THAT'S  THE  DAMAGE  NOTHING  REPAIRS 


Father  Dwyer  of  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  on  Valley  Street 
related  the  history  of  Eureka  Valley: 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  area  east  of  Twin  Peaks,  which 
was  an  original  part  of  the  City  in  that  the  fire  didn't  destroy 
it,  was  the  home  of  a  great  number  of  families.    As  it  was  old, 
and  in  some  respects  deteriorated,  the  families  began  to  move 
out  to  the  suburbs  when  they  could  afford  it.    This  movement 
accelerated,  and  the  area  gradually  changed  character. 

"A  new  life  style  set  in — no  children.     Families  who  tend 
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to  invest  in  schools  and  convents  and  the  like  could  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.    Families  want  other  families  with 
children  on  the  block.    The  kids  play  together.,  but  as  the 
children  start  leaving,  other  families  feel  isolated  and  move 
also.    Slowly,  it  changes  into  a  childless  block. 

"Now,  sure,  children  do  a  little  damage  nov;  and  then, 
but  it's  the  kind  of  damage  you  can  repair.    VJhen  the  children 
are  gone  —  that's  the  damage  that  nothing  repairs." 

Father  Dwyer  told  me  to  notice,  as  I  drove  through  the 
area,  the  visible  change  of  the  community.    "You  see  it  in  the 
kinds  of  stores,  the  plant  shops,  the  antique  shops,  and  so 
on.    It's  like  a  blight.    It  moved  from  18th  Street  southward 
to  2Uth  Street.    It's  creeping  over.    The  next  thoroughfare 
is  Church  Street  right  here. 

A  FAMILY  ORNAMENTS  THEIR  GRIM  APARTMENT 


Ms.  M.  and  her  four  children  live  in  the  Tenderloin  in 
a  three  room  apartment  for  which  she  pays  $140  a  month.  It 
has  two  tiny  bedrooms,  a  living  room  and  a  closet-like  kitchen. 
The  hall  and  stairs  of  the  building  were  cluttered  with  refuse. 

Once  inside  the  apartment,  the  room  is  full  of  charm  and 
color.    Ms.  M.  had  hung  the  walls  with  the  children's    art  work. 
The  two  little  boys  and  their  sister  sat  watching  TV  and 
drawing,  while  the  older  girl,  acting  as  translator,  sat  with 
her  mother  and  me.    Ms.  M.'s  decorating  disguised,  but  could  not 
conceal,  the  wretchedness  of  the  apartment. 

Ms.  M.  and  her  daughter  told  me  of  times  they've  been 
held  up  and  beaten  on  the  street.    The  danger  comes  right  up 
to  the  door       sometimes  at  night  they  hear  threats  and  pounding. 

The  scene  is  that  of  a  classic  contrast  between  a  beautiful 
family  and  grim  housing.    The  children  are  thriving  —  their 
manner  conveys  a  sense  of  well  being.    How  does  she  do  it? 

People  say  that  children  ruin  property,  and  yet,  the  M.'s 
enhanced  this  property. 

Ms.  M.  and  her  children  were  abandoned  by  her  husband  at 
the  airport  as  they  arrived  in  San  Francisco.    Through  her 
consulate,  they  reached  Susan  Newman  at  the  International  Institute. 
For  three  months  they  lived  in  a  hotel  room  with  one  bed,  while 
they  tried  to  find  an  apartment  in  the  neighborhood.    Five  of 
seven  possible  places  refused  to  rent  to  children;  the  remaining 
two  were  too  expensive-    Meanwhile,  Ms.  M.  had  made  friends 
with  an  Indian  woman  who  was  leaving  this  apartment  and  arranged 
for  her  to  have  it. 
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EVICTED  FOR  HAVING  A  BABY 

Eviction  proceedings  were  initiated  against  the  W.'s  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  their  baby  girl.    Ed  Polk  of  the  Youth  Law 
Center  has  defended  them,  claiming  violation  of  the  California 
Unruh  Civil  Rights  Act.    The  Unruh  Act  of  1959  entitles  all 
people  to  equal  opportunity  in  all  business  establishments , 
including  housing,  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry, 
or  national  origin. 

The  VJ.'s  had  lived  in  the  same  apartment  for  three  years. 
There  had  been  a  family  with  a  six-year  old  child  in  the  building, 
who  had  occupied  the  apartment  below  them.    Their  apartment 
is  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  handsome  apartment  house  in  a 
quiet  residential  area.    The  apartment  is  light  and  airy  with 
a  sweeping  view  of  the  Bay. 

The  W.'s  pay  $215  a  month.     (Basically,  they  are  paying 
only  $75  more  a  month  than  Ms.  M. ,  living  with  her  four  children 
in  the  Tenderloin.    Admittedly  Ms.  M.  could  not  afford  to 
increase  her  rent  by  50%,  but  it  is  instructive  to  see  what 
a  difference  $75  can  make.) 

Although  the  W.'s  eviction  case  rested  solely  on  the 
preference  of  the  owner  not  to  rent  to  children,  the  W.'s  lost  in 

Ilunicipal  Court,  and  are  not  preparing  an  appeal.  The  I-'s  told  me 
that  if  they  have  to  move,  they  would  leave  the  City. 

\m  MAY  NEED  TO  MOVE  TO  THE  SUBURBS 

The  C.'s  had  lived  in  the  City  for  seven  years  before 
having  a  child.    They  moved  out  of  the  City  for  one  and  a 
half  years  and  then,  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago,  were  ready 
to  move  back  with  their  two-month  old  baby.    Mr.  C.  is  a 
research  consultant  and  Ms.  C.  has  been  a  teacher  for  five 
years.    They  hoped  to  find  an  apartment  for  about  $250  a  month. 

Here  is  Ms,  C.'s  story:     "I  spent  6  hours  a  day  for  14 
days  straight  trying  to  find  an  apartment.     I  looked  in  the 
paper;  often  they  say,  'No  children'  ;  3'^ou  don't  bother  with 
those.    But  often,  even  though  they  don't  say  it,  they  won't 
take  kids. 

"Finally  I  went  to  the  agencies.     I  checked  these  out  for 
days.    The  places  that  were  available  had  obviously  been  re- 
jected by  people  before  me  for  good  reason.     I  would  estimate 
that  only  about  10%  of  the  apartments  available  would  take 
children .     Finally ,  after  two  weeks ,  I  found  an  apartment  for 
$200  a  month  that  would  take  children.    In  fact,  they  would  only 
take  families  with  children.    All  the  other  families  have  two 
or  three  young  children.     I  guess  the  theory  is  that  no  one 
can  complain  this  way.    When  I  found  it,  I  concluded  that  this 
was  the  best  that  we  would  ever  find ,  and  we  took  it . 
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"We  did  see  one  lovely  place  which  we  were  very 
hopeful  about  because  the  landlord  lived  upstairs  and  also 
had  children.    But  he  said  he'd  changed  his  mind  about  children, 
because  the  last  tenants'  children  weren't  well-disciplined 
and  he  wanted  more  privacy  in  the  yard  for  his  own  child,  who 
was  two  months  old.    Heartbreaking,  because  we  hoped  he,  as 
a  father,  would  understand  —  but  he  had  never  apartment- 
hunted  i^ith  a  child  himself. 

"We  looked  at  the  bulletin  boards,  at  the  ads  in  the 
paper,  all  the  free  real  estate  agents,  one  agent  who  charges 
a  fee,  and  two  who  charge  only  if  you  find  a  place  through  them. 
They  were  all  very  discouraging.    They  told  me  to  keep  calling, 
but  that  there  was  not  much  hope.     I  then  went  through  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  the  phone  book:  I  must  have  gone  about  half  v/ay 
through.    Also,  I  called  a  number  of  agents,  asking  if  they 
knew  of  anything  to  warrant  my  going  down. 

"Anything  to  help  the  housing  situation  for  parents  who 
are  city-lovers  and  who  believe  in  the  city  as  an  educational 
resource  for  their  children ...  I  must  say  our  experience  has 
influenced  us  greatly  about  the  possible  need  to  move  to  the 
sviburbs.    We  haven't  capitulated  yet,  but  ..." 

The  W. 's  and  the  C.'s  can  leave  the  City  if  they  have  to. 
They  prefer  city  life,  but  there  are  limits  to  the  harassments 
they  will  tolerate.    As  sympathetic  to  these  families  as  we 
are,  and  as  great  a  loss  to  the  City  their  leaving  is,  it  is 
the  thousands  of  poor  and  minority  families,  without  the  option 
of  leaving,  who  require  immediate  assistance. 

WE  HAD  TO  MOVE  TO  MARIN 


Dr.  L.,  a  young  physician  at  one  of  the  City  hospitals, 
called  the  Human  Rights  Commission  because  of  his  experiences 
apartment -hunting  in  San  Francisco.    He  and  his  wife  have  a  ten- 
month  old  baby. 

The  following  is  a  combined  statement  of  their  experience: 
"When  we  were  looking  on  our  own  we  found  about  twenty  places 
and  all  but  one  or  two  refused  to  rent  to  anybody  with  children. 
The  apartments  that  did  rent  to  children  were  very  small, 
very  over-priced,  or  for  whatever  reason,  less  desirable.  Not 
just  that,  but  we  had  a  gut  feeling  that  it  was  a  slum  area, 
a  run  down  area. 

"When  we  went  to  real  estate  agents,  the  majority  of  their 
listings  wouldn't  accept  children.    V7e  had  written  in  advance 
to  twelve  agents;  in  their  responses  it  was  clear  there  was 
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very  little  stuff.    We  didn't  even  get  responses  from  some  of 
them.    VJe  wrote  that  we  would  be  willing  to  pay  whatever  was 
necessary  —  I  wanted  to  leave  it  open-ended  to  see  what  they 
could  come  up  with. 

"We  went  to  three  real  estate  people  who  do  a  big  business. 
We  went  through  their  listings  to  see  what  was  available.  They 
have  thousands  of  listings.    When  you  walk  in  they're  anxious 
to  please.    They  say,  'Yes,  we've  got  all  kinds  of  things  to 
show  you'  and  they  go  through  these  files  for  what  seems  like 
endless  hours,  filtering  through  them,  and  they  come  up  with 
absolutely  nothing. 

"I  said  to  one  agent,  'You  know,  you  have  so  much  stuff. 
You  have  to  pay  for  this  expensive  office.    I  mean,  if  you 
don't  rent  anything,  you  can't  pay  for  the  office.    What  do 
you  sell?    Commercial  stuff  or  something?    There  are  no  rentals 
for  us.    I  mean,  where  are  they? 

"She  was  never  able  to  tell  us. 

"We  got  the  newspapers  every  day.    A  lot  of  the  ads  would 
say,  'Adults  only'  and  even  when  they  didn't,  they  would  say 
it  when  you  called. 

"VJe  drove  through  the  whole  City.    Mainly,  we  looked  in 
the  Richmond;  we  looked  in  the  Marina,  Pacific  Heights j  I 
don't  know  if  we  hit  Russian  Hill^  we  looked  on  Telegraph 
Hill  —  those  are  the  areas  that  I  remember.    And  then  we 
started  to  get  further  from  the  center  of  the  City.  The 
point  is  —  the  apartments  we  did  find  that  would  take  children 
were  either  very  small  or  otherwise  undesirable. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  lot  of  cases  the  landlords 
rent  to  families  with  children  when  their  place  is  so  completely 
run  down  they'd  have  a  hard  time  renting  to  people  who  have  some 
choice. 

"Say  there's  a  run  down  district  —  garbage  on  the  streets — 
you  might  find  a  place  there,  or  if  you  want  to  live  next  to 
the  freeway,  you'd  probably  find  something  ." 

Dr.  and  Ms.  L.  and  their  child  found  a  lovely  apartment 
in  Tiburon  at  their  prices  which  implies  a  happy  ending  to 
their  story.    But,  the  apartment  is  in  a  complex,  which,  though 
it  did  admit  children,  no  longer  does.    Furthermore,  there  are 
movements  afoot  to  turn  it  into  a  condominium,  which  might 
displace  all  young  couples  there  with  children. 
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NO  CHOICE  AT  ANY  PRICE 


By  coincidence,  my  own  family,  including  two  children, 
has  been  planning  to  move  into  the  City,  so  researching  our 
projected  move  could  be  researching  discrimination  against 
children  or  vice-versa.    Although  I  did  not  find  an  apart- 
ment, I  learned  for  myself  the  trauma  of  apartment  hunting  in 
San  Francisco  with  two  children. 

Using  the  Sunday  want  ads,  and  eliminating  everything 
less  than  three  bedrooms,  there  were  65  possible  apartments. 
Twenty  either  stated  in  the  ad  that  they  would  not  accept 
children  or  did  so  on  the  phone ,    Thirteen  had  fee  agents . 
None  of  these  happened  to  meet  our  family's  specifications  and 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  C.'s  and  the  L.'s,  I 
decided  to  forgo  the  experience  of  wading  through  mountains 
of  listings  for  a  fee.    I  concentrated  my  attention  on  the 
remaining  32. 

After  eliminating  5  priced  at  $700  a  month  and  more,  I  was 
down  to  27. 

Of  those,  3  were  already  rented,  2  vrould  not  have  been 
large  enough,  1  qualified  the  acceptance  of  children  in  such 
terms  that  we  would  have  been  ineligible,  and  6  would  accept 
children. 

In  order  of  price  these  were  a  flat  in  Laurel  Heights  for 
$550  a  month,  an  apartment  in  Pacific  Heights  for  $450,  a 
monstrosity  of  a  flat  for  $4-00  in  the  Marina,  an  apartment 
for  $385  in  the  Western  Addition,  an  apartment  for  $350  in 
the  Richmond  with  quite  specific  age  qualifications  for  the 
children,  and  an  apartment  in  the  Sunset  for  $300. 

I  was  unable  to  make  contact  with  the  remaining  15  possible 
apartments . 

I  turned  to  the  real  estate  agents.  I  had  spoken  to  a 
number  of  them  in  the  course  of  answering  the  ads ,  Through 
phone  inquiry,  eight  agents  said  they  had  nothing  that  would 
accept  children. 

Two  agents  had  something  for  me:  in  one  case,  a  plausible 
sounding  apartment j  and  in  the  other,  an  apartment  for  $700 
and  a  house  at  $410, 

I  visited  five  agencies.     At  the  first,  an  office  buzzing 
with  activity  (not  rental),  a  young  man,  upon  learning  I  was 
apartment- hunting,  threw  a  dog-eared  loose  leaf  binder  at  me 
and  departed.     In  the  three  bedroom  or  larger  category,  it 
contained  14  ancient,  yellowed  listings.    Nine  of  them  refused 
children  outright-,  three  of  them  would  consider  children 
under  certain  unspecified  conditions ^  and  two  refrained  from 
answering  the  question. 
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To  a  degree,  these  results  reflect  the  dearth  of  apart- 
ments per  se,  but  the  discrimination  against  children  has 
aggravated  matters  critically. 

Two  other  offices  I  visited  turned  up  nothing.    Up  to 
this  point,  I  had  tried  to  cover  as  broad  a  price  range  as 
feasible.    At  the  next  two  agencies,  I  specifically  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  rentals  at  $600  a  month  and  up. 

The  first  agency  had  one  apartment  at  $650  to  show  me. 
The  other  had  nothing,  but  over  a  month  period,  an  agent  there 
has  informed  me  of  four,  priced  from  $650  to  $800  a  month. 

Overall,  my  impression  is  that  there  is  no  choice  at  any 
price,  given  a  limited  time  for  searching.  A  family  may  find 
one  place  at  a  particular  rental  —  but  that's  all. 

To  those  who  are  still  skeptical,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  go  out  and  see  what  you  can  find  for  yourself  and  your 
children. 
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